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OLD MARKET-HOUSE, 
FROM 4 SKETCH 


Ir is the faithful duty of the topographer and 
historian, to detail not only “ the rise and fall 
—progress and decay ” of grander structures, 
but to rescue from oblivion vestiges of build- 
ings elucidatory of the humble pretensions of 
society in ages long since fled; and by the 
inquirer contrasting such-like edifices as the 
above go | represents, with the hugo 
mansions of “ splendid misery ” of the present 
day, he becomes possessed of facts which give 
him a correct view into the varied and ever- 
changing modes of transacting business ac- 
cording to the wants and tastes of different 
times and people. 

Among the most ancient of English Marts, 
was that of the Market House at Bow; and 
even the memory of that is fast fading from 
the minds of the oldest inhabitants. But few 
upon the spot retain any reminiscences of 
this singular relic of antiquity, save in 
mere abstract and detached recollections; for 
no vestige of it at the present time remains, 
beyond what the venerable sexton of the 
parish points out in the shape of a diminutive 
stone, beset by grass and earth, as identifying 
the spot where the Market-housg originally 
commenced. 

Tt is uncertain when the Old Market-house 
Vou. xxxv1. N 





STRATFORD-LE-BOW ; 
MADE IN 1822. 


ceased to be a mart, but the ruined remains 
of the fabric itself existed about thirteen 
or fourteen years back, and was then in a 
sadly dilapidated and untenantable state. It 
stood close at the back of the present church,* 
which was built in Henry II’s time, at not 
more than six or eight yards distance behind 
it. It is also stated that, by reason of its 
propinquity to the back of the church, it very 
much darkened the great window just over 
the communion table in the inner part of the 
church, so that the interior is much improved 
in lightness and appearance since its removal. 


The site of the old Market-house is that 
now occupied by the new churchyard, for, 
being nothing better than an incumbrance to 
the soil on account of its ruinous state, and 
more room being required for the purposes of 
interments, it was, twelve years ago, pulled 
down. One of the upper rooms was occupied 
by Sir John Jolles’ school,}+ which has been 


® For a View and History of thia sacred edifice, 
vide Afirror, No. cxxv., p. 65. 

+ This schoul was founded by Sir John Jolles, in 
1613, and intended for thirty-five boys of Stratford 
Bow, and St. Leonard Bromley. Within the church 
are to be sen the original documents of the gift, 
bequest, &e. j 
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subsequently removed to a new School-house, 
recently built, to re-supply the accommodation 
for a long period afforded by the now-demo- 
lished Market-house. 


The new burial ground, which occupies its 
site, as before mentioned, is already full of 
tombs and stones, and the entrance gate at 
its side is precisely parallel with the begin- 
ning of the old building. The Market-house 
was, as will be seen by our engraving, a very 
low building, partly constructed of timber, 
and partly of brickwork, being no more than 
one story high, and with a narrow wall run- 
ning round it. 


There is now a painting of the Old Market- 
house inside the church, very particular in its 
details, and an exact copy, comprehending the 
beadle’s house, and the old watch-house, 
which latter was attached to it. Mr. Bland, 
the present beadle, and his wife, lived in part 
of it for some time; and in his memory, the 
last tenant of it he knew of, had been a cob- 
bler. He never was aware of its having been 
used for a market in his own time, though it 
was undoubtedly employed for that purpose in 
former days. 





ODE TO MUSIC. 
BY JAMES WYLSON. 
( For the Mirror.) 


Music! thy mystic influence I own,— 
First of thy lovely heav'n-born sisterhood : 
Thy sway hath with my dawning spring-time grown, 
Till vow, whate’er the hour, or place, or mood, 
On dancing wave, on upland, or in wood,— 
With joy thy varied time and tone I hail, 
Mid kindred souls, or wrapt in solitude : 
My heart-strings vibrate with responsive thrill, 
Nor soon me pemres cease, though past the strain, 
and still. 


Accept the off ring on thy altar laid ;— 
Devotion’s tribute and his suit receivs 1 
Thine are the warblings, in the woodland glade, 
Whose joyful choir their feather’d bosoms heave,— 
Tn untaught harmony from morn till eve: 
Thine the electric gift with potent spell, 
Around our senses magic toils to weave ; 
The care-fraught bodings of our hearts to quell, 
Till in some fairer sphere, our spirits, dreamiug, dwell. 


At ruddy sunfall, ere the shadows meet,— 
When rosy belles and rustic swains agree, 
Old care to spurn with merry-making feet, 
And trip the maoey peed in dinsume glee,— 
With steps unmodish, and to strains as free ; 
Thiue are - F — sweet pow'r! which then un- 
thra 
The toil-yoked victims of adversity ;— 
Mingling with sweets their daily cup of gall; 
Strewing their thoruy path with fairer flow’rs withal. 


The hopeless captive in his dungeon drear, 

With feebled limbs in stone and iron bound,— 
When tender strains salute his startled ear, 

Forgets his woe, and drinks each soothing sound ;— 

While rays of former sunshine stream around : 
Visions of joy each slumb’ring pulse rewake ; 

And back he glides o’er long-familiar ground ; 


His fancied footsteps boyhood’s pathways take, 
Where, — first pang, his young heart knew 
No ae 
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When, summon’d sudden to the field of strife, 
The youthful warrior grasps his battle brand,— 
The martial clarion and the stirring fife 
Bring back his wav'’ring strength of heart and hand, 
Aud fire his patriot love for father-land: 
The life-stream flows with unchecked ardour now, 
At timeous touch of thy inspiring wand ; 
Mantling, with fervid glow in cheek and brow; 
While from his quiv’ring lip comes retributiou’s vow. 


When silent gliding through the sacred aisle, 
To join the throug on pious ritual bent ; 

The organ’s solemn peal our thoughts can wile 
From ways profane to virtuous intent ; j 
And teach the vengeful bosom tu relent : 

Each cadence melts a dormant sympathy ; 
Each swelling symphony makes penitent: 

Such thy celestial pow’r, sweet melody ! 

In holy faue attuned, to man on bended knee. 


Thy varied strains have each their high behest ;— 
Like errant angels on love-missions sped, 
To calm the troubled and make glad th’ opprest, 
And kindle hope in hearts to sorrow wed ;— 
Infusing gladness where repose had fled ; 
Oft has thy simplest song my spirit cheer'd, 
When brooding o’er some theme of pleasure fled ; 
Thus to thy vot’ry hast thou been en‘lear’d ; 
And long he'll cherish thee, though sad his soul, and 





sear’d. 








CCEUR DE LION'S FAREWELL. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Hiox soul was his, and fiery mood, 
On Salem’s desert shore who stood, 
And all indignant gazed,— 
As eaw he from the sacred coast 
Depart in haste, bis craven host, 
With spear and shield unrais’d | 


“O why,” he shouts, “ should Richard mourn ? 

"Tis well such recreant chiefs return, ' 
Nor dare a brave man's deed— 

*Tis well they quit this hallow'd sod, 

’Tis well they should desert the God, 
Who succoured them in need ! 


“ O shame our banner should be fann'd 
So long by gales from Paynim land, 
To turn disgraced at last ! 
O tear it, cowards, from the staff, ) 
Nor let the crescent warriors laugh, 
To see it taint the blast. 


« Farewell, farewell, bright Palestine ! 

O, would the honour'd task were mive, 
To break thy slavish chain ! 

But no—may hist’ry blot the day— 

We leave thee to the Soldan's sway, 
And vanquish’d cross the main. 

“ A curse upon the coward train— 

On crafty France, and traitor Spain ! 
Who quit the path of fame !— 

Unworthy of the soil they tread—- 

Unwortiiy of the God who bled 
Upon the cross they shame !” 





ENIGMA. 

(For the Mirror.) 
I pwetr, in all houses, in great as in small, 
Aud mostly am used by the dwellers in all ; 
At breakfast, at dinner, at supper, or tea, 
My friends do invariably look ont for me. 
Sometimes I am high, but oftener low, 
And always am useful wherever I go. 
When speeches are flowing I tender my aid, ! 
Am frequently bought, or for hire am paid; ; 
At times I am pretty, at times [ am plain, 
T often give pleasure, I often soothe pain ; 
Sometimes I'm called easy, and also called straight, 
Am always acceptable, early or late. : 
If my name you should guess, yon will readily see, 
How often, my friends, you're indebted to ™ a 

















SENSIBILITY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


“ Dear Sensibility !”’ said Sterne ; “ source 
inexhausted of all that’s precious in our joys, 
or costly in our sorrows ;” truly can we echo 
the praise bestowed by the somewhat eccentric 
divine, on this most endearing quality. We 
would continue the strain of eulogy, and call 
it the distinguishing feature in refined and 
exalted natures,—that “ unbought grace” of 
character, without which, talent, learning, 
good sense, wealth and station, lose their 
charm and best influence—the shade to the 
picture, the indefinable, but always-felt spell, 
which makes known to each other and unites, 
kindred and feeling minds, which, in « thou- 
sand ways, sooner felt than expressed, gives 
interest to our pilgrimage through this “ work- 
ing-day world,” robbing the ordinary detail 
of human cares, of all sordid and spirit-cor- 
roding influences. But even as the rainbow’s 
hues mix and blend, so as to leave no distinct 
line to mark their several beginnings or end- 
ings, so do these delicate shades of character 
colour, imperceptibly, all that is said or done 
in the daily intercourse with our fellow- 
beings. These highly-tuned chords, which so 
promptly respond to every generous impulse, 
are, alas! all the sooner jarred by contact 
with the rude and ungentle. The “ small 
unkindnesses,” which are, in truth, great 
offences, “ the hint malevolent, the look 
oblique,” “ the obvious satire, the implied 
dislike,’ have their rise in an absence of 
that sensibility, which learns, from its own 
wounded feelings, to be tender and forbearing 
to those of others : 
“ Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 
But all may shuo the guilt of giving pain ;’’ 
and guilt it is, to add to the mass of human 
woes, to ruffle the stream of life, by what has 
been aptly called “ speaking daggers,” words 
“ which be very swords.” Regrets, and me- 
mories of the lost, the distant, and the dead, 
which “ live on long remembrance ;” the 
ready tear, the ready aid, for the distresses 
of others, the avoidance of all which may jar 
the music of the soul ; all things “ lovely and 
of good report,’ result from this quality. 
The countenance in which sensibility shines 
forth, however deficient in regularity of fea- 
ture, or that tincture which vies with the lily 
and the rose, has a charm readily felt by those 
to whom 
“ The broadest rairth unfeeling folly wears,” 
is 
“ Less pleasing far than virtue’s very tears !” 


Charity, the greatest, in its enlarged sense, of 
all the virtues, receives an added charm when 
united with this trait of character ; there may 
be those who give alms, and largely too, who, 
however, offend in their very giving—who 
grate harshly on the recipient’s feelings, and 
then call attention to their own liberality. 
The Samaritan who tended the wounded tra- 


veller, sought not to publish abroad the deed, 
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or to impress on the obliged party how much 
he had done for him; no! he set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him ; without parade or osten- 
tation, his gift fell silently as “ the gentle dew 
of heaven upon the place beneath.” This 
“ discerning sense of decent or sublime,” is 
most especially evident in giving or receiving ; 
bestowing grace and charm on the action. It 
is the essence of good breeding ; and in what- 
ever rank the unfortunate may be placed who 
is without this untaught sense of right, the 
chances are, that such an one will offend 
against some of those rules prescribed for the 
amelioration of society. “ Cervantes laughed 
Spain’s chivalry away ;” and the imitators of 
Sterne, during a part of the last century, (the 
venerable Mackenzie excepted,) by their ab- 
surd parodies on his finely drawp, but some- 
times whimsical touches of feeling, combined 
to bring this species of writing into contempt, 
—perhaps in some instances deservedly so,— 
when mere passive feeling usurped the place 
of active benevolence, and sympathy was tor- 
tured out, and expended, on trifling and un- 
worthy objects, when it was known that the 
moralizer on the “ dead ass” failed to disco- 
ver the same tender feeling, in the nearest re- 
lations of life. Yet how exquisite is his pic- 
ture of “ poor Maria,” the lovely and broken- 
hearted pilgrim to Moulines—her jarred and 
wounded intellect, her sorrows, and her 
grace! Sighs, however, are so plentiful in 
our atmosphere, that it is scarcely wise to 
court them ; and perhaps the somewhat mor- 
bid state of feeling encouraged by this school, 
called for some wholesome antidote ; but we 
all know, that the use of anything is not to be 
condemned from its abuse; and those who 
would reduce everything to a matter of gain 
or loss, and square all the interests of life by 
rule and compass, have somewhat to answer 
for, in ridiculing down so much, that which, 
apart from its excess, ought to distinguish the 
refinement of modern times and manners. 
Less in words than in its benign influence, is 
this attribute known, “ ’Tis not to mourn be- 
cause a sparrow dies,” but to lessen the sad 
variety of human woe. The deep and lasting 
affection of such natures, their self-sacrifice, 
their long regrets, their fear to offend, may 
be felt and appreciated by kindred natures ; 
but their deep wounds of heart, their lasting 
sorrows, can only be known to One who has 
promised to dry the tears of the “ heavy 
laden.” Let not the social tear, the social 
sigh, be called folly, by that species of earth- 
born prudence which draws a circle round 
self, and centres there all its thoughts, and 
knows no generous joys or cares beyond, 
which can turn from the closing grave, to the 
eager pursuit of some present good, and 
forget 
“ That such things were, 
That were most precious to them !" 
“The knowledge which causes not to err, 
(said a late distinguished author,) most fre- 
N 2 
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quently visits the mind in seasons of sorrow, 
and tears are tho softening showers which 
cause the seed of heaven to spring and take 
root in the human breast.” In our journey 
through the wilderness of this world, painful 
circumstances are more likely to occur than 
pleasing ones ; and the sensitive, who “ start 
and agonize at every pore,” and are prone to 
extract misery or delight from circumstances 
which the happy insensible passes by unfelt, 
find sensibility a dubious gift, which calls for 
self-command to prevent their being its vic- 
tims. Not to mere abstract sentiment, but to 
that which leads to active benevolence, is our 
admiration accorded. Nor do we forget, that 
the Saviour of the world sympathized with 
the grief of those, whose tears his own Omni- 
potence was so soon to change into joy, when 
at the grave of Lazarus, on witnessing the 
tears of the bereaved sisters, we are told, 
with the divine simplicity which characterizes 
the sacred page—that “ Jesus wept !” 
Kirton-Lindsey. AnnE R—. 


THE GOLDEN ANKLET. 


THE memory of the scenes amid which we are 
born and brought up, sinks, as it were, into 
the spirit of man, twines itself intimately 
with every thought, and becomes a part of 
his being. 

He can never cast it off, any more than he 
can cast off the body, in which his spirit acts. 

Almost every chain of his after-thought is 
linked at some point to the magical circle 
which bounds his youth’s ideas; and even 
when latent, and in no degree known, it is 
still present, affecting every fecling and every 
fancy, and giving a bent of its own, to all our 
words and our deeds. 

I have heard a story of a girl who was a 
captive to some eastern prince, and wore on 
her ankles a light golden ring. 

She learned to lve her master devotedly, 
and was as happy as she could bo in his love. 

Adored, adorned, and cherished, she sat 
beside him one day, in all the pomp of eastern 
state, when suddenly, her eye fell upon the 
golden ring round her ankle. 

Custom had rendered it so light, that she 
had forgotten it altogether. 

The tears instantly rose in her eyes, as she 
looked upon it, and her lover divining, at 
ence, the cause, asked, with a look of re- 
proach, “ Would you be free ?” 

She cast herself upon his bosom, and an- 
swered, “ Never !” 

Thus, often the links that bind us to early 
scenes and places, in which we have passed 
happy or unhappy hours, are unobserved and 
forgotten, till some casual circumstance turns 
our eyes thitherward; but if any one should 
ask us whether we would sever that chain, 
there is scarcsly one fine mind that would not 
answor Never !” : 








LAST MOMENTS OF KNOX, 
THE REFORMER. 
(From Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. vii.) 
Tr was the very day on which Morton was 
chosen Regent, that the celebrated reformer, 
Knox,* died, [1572] in his house at Edin- 
burgh. He was scarcely to be called an aged 
man, not having completed his sixty-seventh 
year, but his life had been an incessant scene 
of theological and political warfare, and his 
ardent and restless intellect had worn out a 
frame which at no period had been a strong 
one. 
There is, perhaps, no juster test of a great 
man than the impression which he has left, 
or the change he has wrought, upon his age, 
and, under this view, none is more entitled to 
this appellation than Knox, who has been de- 
servedly regarded as the father of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland. The history of his life 
is, indeed, little else than the history of this 
great religious revolution, and none can deny 
him the praise of courage, integrity, and inde- 
fatigable exertion in proclaiming that system 
of truth which he believed to be founded upon 
the word of God. To this he was faithful to 
the last, and, although it appears to me that 
on many occasions he acted on the principle 
(so manifestly erroneous and anti-christian,) 
that the end justified the means, on no one 
occasion do we find him influenced by selfish 
or venal motives. In this respect he stands 
alone, and pre-eminent over all the men with 
whom he laboured. To extirpate a system, 
which, in its every part he believed to be false 
and idolatrous, and to replace it by another, 
of which he was as firmly persuaded that it 
was the work of God, seem to have been the 
master passion of his mind. In the accom- 
plishment of this, no one who has studied the 
history of the times, or his own writings, will 
deny that he was often fierce, unrelenting, and 
unscrupulous, but he was also disinterested, 
upright, and sincere. He neither feared, nor 
flattered the great: the pomp of the mitre, or 
the revenues of the wealthiest diocese, had no 
attraction in his eyes, and there cannot be 
doubt of his sincerity, when, in his last mes- 
sage to his old and long-tried friend Lord 
Burghley, he assured him that he counted it 
higher honour to have been made the instru- 
ment that the gospel was simply and truly 
preached in his native country, than to have 
been the highest prelate in England. 

During his last illness, his time was wholly 
occupied in offices of devotion, and in receiv- 
ing the visits of-a few religious friends, who 
affectionately assisted his family in the atten- 
dance which his feeble and helpless condition 
required. A few days before his death he sent 
for Mr. David Lindsay, Mr. James Lawson, 
and the elders and deacons of the church, and, 
raising himself in his bed, addressed them 
in these solemn words, “ The time is ap- 


® For “ Knox’s Monument,” and “ Knox's House,” 
vide Mirror, Nos. 1,001 aud 1,002. 
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proaching for which I have long thirsted, 
wherein I shall be relieved of all cares, and 
be with my Saviour Christ for ever. And now 
God is my witness, whom I have served with 
my spirit in the Gospel of his Son, that I have 
taught nothing but the true and solid doctrine 
of the Gospel, and that the end I proposed-in 
all my preaching was to instruct the igno- 
rant, to confirm the weak, to comfort the 
consciences of those who were humbled under 
the sense of their sins, and bear down with the 
threatenings of God’s judgments such as were 
proud and rebellious. Iam not ignorant that 
many have blamed, and yet do blame, my too 
great rigour and severity, but God knows that 
in my heart I never hated the persons of those 
against whom I thundered God’s judgments. 
I did only hate their sins, and laboured at all 
my power to gzin them to Christ. That I 
forbore none of whatsoever condition, I did it 
out of the fear of my God, who had placed me 
in the function of the ministry, and I knew 
would bring me to an account. Now breth- 
ren, for yourselves, I have no more to say, but 
that you take heed to the flock over whom 
God hath placed you overseers, and whom he 
hath redeemed by the blood of his only begot- 
ten son. And you Mr. Lawson (this was his 
successor) fight a good fight. Do the work 
of the Lord with courage and with a willing 
mind, and God from above bless you and the 
church whereof you have the charge. Against 
it, so long as it continueth in the doctrine of 
truth, the gates of hell shall not prevail.” 

During his illness, he continued to exhibit 
all his wonted interest in public affairs, often 
bewailed the defection of Grange, one of his 
oldest friends, and sent a message to him 
which at the time was regarded as almost pro- 
phetic. ‘“ Go,” said he, addressing Lindsey, 
the minister of Leith, “ to yonder man in the 
castle, whom you know I have loved so dearly, 
and tell him that I have sent you yet once 
more to warn him, in the name of God, to 
leave that evil cause. * * Neither the craggy 
rock in which he miserably confides, nor the 
carnal prudence of that man (meaning the Se- 
eretary Lethington) whom he esteems a demi- 
god, nor the assistance of strangers shall pre- 
serve him, but he shall be disgracefully dragged 
from his nest to punishment, and hung on a 
gallows against the face of the sun, unless he 
speedily amend his life and flee to the mercy 
of God.” 


BOHEMIAN PEARLS. 


A Letter from Vienna says that the pearl 
fishery in Bohemia and Moravia has been very 
productive this year. These pearls, known by 
the name of Bohemian pearls, are found in the 
Moldawa, from Kruman to below Furenberg. 
This river furnishes every year from 300 to 
400 pearls, of the purest water, and very well 
shaped, besides several hundred imperfect 
pearls. The house of Schwartzenberg is pro- 
prietor of the greatest part of the banks. ‘The 
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shells which produce the pearls are of a par- 
ticular species, which it would be advantageous 
to increase. Besides the Moldawa, there is 
another small river, called the Wattawa, 
which produces a few pearls. They are not 
fished up, as in the Moldawa, from the bed of 
the river, but taken from the shells thrown 
upon the banks by the overflowing of the 
Wattawa. 


MANDRIN’S* VISIT TO THE 
TAX-GATHERER OF MONTBRISON.+ 


In the year 1764, Mandrin, the first brigand 
of France, presented himself at the gates of 
Montbrison. He was so well accompanied, 
that no one dreamed of opposing him with 
resistance. He, at this time, occupied the 
capital of Forez, as the Duke de Nemours did 
before him in the sixteenth century, but with 
this difference, in favour of the brigand, that 
he never exacted the least thing from the in- 
habitants, made them observe the most rigor- 
ous discipline, and even ordered one of his 
men to be shot upon the ramparts for having 
made an unworthy robbery. 

After sundry dispositions of his troops to 
secure the inviolability of his person, Louis 
Mandrin, elegantly attired, and wearing even 
a rich-embroidered court-robe, say some his- 
torians, presented himself, followed by only 
two livery-men, at the house of M. de Pal- 
maroux, Receiver of Taxes. The interview 
he had with this financier has been differently 
reported, but the majority of versions describe 
it to have been calm, the celebrated brigand 
never for a moment losing his politencss or 
suavity of manner. 

“ Monsieur Receiver, I am come to sup 
with you,” said Mandrin, profoundly saluting 
the financier, and placing under his left arm 
his plumed hat, with all the ease of an accom- 
plished courtier. 

“ May I know, sir, to whom I owe the 
honour of a visit of which I am highly sensi- 
ble?” lisped M. de Palmaroux, fluttering 
between fear and surprise, though he knew 
not yet the name of the terrible guest he 
received. 

“Nothing simpler, Mr. Receiver; my namo 
is Louis Mandrin.” 

“ —__ Louis Mandrin..... = 

“ ——Do not exclaim); it is imprudent, my 
dear financier, to judge of people afar-off : it 
is necessary to see them. J am come precisely 
on this account, and to be entertained by you 
with a glass of wine. .. .” 

“ To be entertained! Ido not understand 
what kind of relations we may have yet,” said 
the Receiver, trembling from head to foot. 

“TI expected, toa marvel, you would say 
that to me, Monsieur ; but it is needless to 


® Mandrin and Cartouche, are, the one the most 
celebrated brigand, and the other ths cleverest thief, 
which France has produced. 

+ Translated from the French of Touchard Lafosse. 
Loire Historique. 
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discuss about my entertainment, we can con- 
clude it at once by beginning. ... . I wish that 
everything should be transacted with a scru- 
pulous regularity ; I am a man of good faith 
and justice, 1! it is for that reason I walk 
escorted by a file of muskets. For you must 
know, dear Receiver, that as the times run, a 
certain energy must make equity triumph. 
But before all, let us sup.... Where are the 
ladies !—they hide themselves, I fear !—What 
a shame !—They tell me that Madame de Pal- 
maroux is a fine musician—I should be en- 
chanted to hear her. One of the disagreeables 
of my career is to be deprived of music; I 
hear nothing, except the cowhorns on the 
mountains, and that is not very harmonious.” 

“___Monsieur, certainly... . I think that 
....1 am afraid that Madame de Palmaroux 
is indisposed.” 

“ Against me, perhaps... . these devils of 
reputations! .... I wish to assure her myself.” 

Louis Mandrin soon presented to Madame 
do Palmaroux the white and ornamented 
hand of a select gentleman: they went into 
the dining-hall, where, for precaution’s sake, 
he placed behind his chair the pretended 
lacqueys, who also served at table, with great 
atteation, the financier and his lady. 

During the repast, they talked about the 
court, the public spectacles, the romances of 
the day, and the favouritism of Madame Pom- 
padour, without a word touching on the 
motive of his interested visit. He persuaded 
Madame de Palmaroux, who was certainly 
very charming, to sing for him and play upon 
her harp. Mandrin, too, sang in his turn, 
and his voice was certainly melodious, how- 
ever quaint his song :— 


SONG. 


I cannot tell ye, in sooth, from where 

My maiden came, with her golden hair 

And her snowy brow, but I say to ye, 

She was fairer than aught in Cliistentye. 

I cannot tell ye my maiden’s name, 

I cannot tell ye from wheuce she came ; 

But from her kirtle’s gold brviderie, 

I should say she was damsel of high degree, 
‘Tis the mystic eve of St. John, I ween; 

On Jordan’s bank is that maiden seen ; 

And a golden cross on her breast she weareth, 
And a chalice of gold in her hand she beareth. 


For she who shall first dip her hand in the stream, 
When the full moou at midnight sheddeth her beam, 
Shall govern all sprites till the shadows flee, 

And whatever she wisheth shall granted be. 

T would ye had seen how that maiden stood, 

Lofty of brow and fearless of mood, 

Looking to heaven with many a prayer, 

Tv shield her from fiends of the midnight air. 

The hour's at hand—the mooun’s at her height— 

Up maiden! nor fear thee nor goblin nor sprite ; 
Thou art sained with water and rites divine ; 

On thy bosom thou bearest the holy sign ! 

There is shriek—there is shout—there is death-like cry; 
But the maiden hath rushed all reckless by : 

She stands in the stream, ’mid goblins fell, 

An angel girt round by the fiends of hell. 

Joy to,thee, maiden, the spell is won ! 

Haste with thy cup, ere the morning sun’ 

Shall gleam o'er the mountains: the water thou holdest 
Will govern a'l fieuds, aud appal the boldest. 


Madame de Palmaroux, much admired 
Mandrix’s song, and more his singing, and 
everything still went on merrily till the sup- 
per-cloth was removed, when the conversation 
changed its object. Madame, foreseeing the 
conclusum of Mandrin, desired to remain, 
although the brigand had prayed her to re- 
tire, as he did not wish, he said, to sadden the 
evening by the details of business. Confiding, 
like all women, in the power of her sex, she 
at least hoped to be able to moderate the 
exactions of the bandit, who had shown him- 
self so courteous. But it was a chapter on 
which Mandrin never made any concessions, 
and of this she was soon convinced. 

“ There, let us finish our business,” said, at 
last, the’ enemy of fiscal rates, after having 
swallowed a last glass of champagne..... 
“ How much, Monsieur Receiver, have we 
in cash %” 

“ Ah! very little, indeed, Monsieur Man- 
drin; the receipts have been a mere nullity 
this month—not, perhaps, seven or eight hun- 
dred pounds, altogether.” 

“'Take care what you tell me, dear Receiver, 
I intend to give you a good acquittance : and 
to put in your coffer, instead of the money, 
an accountable receipt, in proper form, to 
discharge you of all responsibility. You un- 
derstand,—a discharge, sealed with my seal, 
with the stroke of five hundred double muskets: 
no chamber of accounts in the world can reject 
such a discharge. Come along, papa Palma- 
roux ; what sum have you in the cash-box ?” 

My hand on my conscience, 6,000 pounds.” 

At these words Louis Mandrin, drawing 
from his embroidered pocket a little paper, 
threw his eyes upon it, and answered :— 

“6,790 pounds..... You see, dear Re- 
ceiver, that I am very well informed..... 
But 790 pounds come and go in the conscience 
of a financier. ... .” 

Then turning himself to his two liveried 
myrmidons, the brigand added :— 

* Accompany Monsieur to his cash: let 
him give you 6,790 pounds: you know that I 
never touch gold; silver soils my hands: 
meanwhite, I will write my receipt here upon 
a stamp. Nothing like regularity in one’s 
transactions.” 

So saying, Louis Mandrin drew from his 
pocket a portable writing-case, and wrote his 
acquittance thus :— 





“ I, the undersigned, Louis Mandrin, own 
to have received, in cash, of M. Palmaroux, 
Receiver of Taxes, the sum of 6,790 pounds, 
violently extorted from the people of this 
town ; declaring the said Receiver to be duly 
exonerated of the said sum ; in token whereof 
I have given the present acquittance, to serve 
as an avajlable discharge.—Louis ManpRIN.” 


After this, Mandrin bowed to his hosts, 
who, though little flattered by his visit, could 
not avoid rendering their admiration to the 
urbanity and exquisite politeness of the re- 
nowned robber, 








—Aa m=. 











MR. HAYDON’S LECTURE ON 
PAINTING. 


Tur above talented artist resumed his inter- 
esting lectures at the Mechanic’s Institution, 
on Friday, the 4th inst.; and on that evening 
he delivered a history of— 

THE FLORENTINE SCHOOL 3 
stating that, in 1290, the first society of ar- 
tists was established in Venice, comprising 
painters, engravers, and sculptors, which ma- 
terially tended to the adva t of sci 
Were such a combination now to exist, there 
would be more independence in art, and such 
imbecility as was now so evident in modern 
productions would not be the case. In 1406, 
the Florentines took possession of Pisa, the 
first great school, and here, under the patron- 
age of the Medici, there arose a host of paint- 
ers and artists. About this period it was sup- 
posed that the art of oil painting commenced; 
but this was not the case, as it was known 
about 1280 in historical paintings in England. 
Pliny even alludes to it, and Dr. Aske, who 
wrote fifty years ago, describes a mummy case, 
off which the painting could not be removed 
by spirits, so that it must have been an oil- 
colour. It was thus evident that Van Eyck 
but revived an art which had been discovered 
2,000 years before. In the Florentine school 
arose two great luminaries, Michael Angelo, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. The latter was a man 
of remarkable talents, but with no concentra- 
tion of his energies. Painting was not the 
end of his existence, but only a portion of his 
occupation. His “ Last Supper,” and “ The 
Battle of the Standard,” were his two greatest 
productions, and displayed marks of great 
genius. In the National Gallery was one of 
his celebrated productions, that of “ Curist 
reasoning with the Doctors;” but here there 
were defects which would, in modern produc- 
tions, soon be borne down by the censure of 
the press. There was in his style a sense of 
beauty, which greater steadiness would have 
brought to perfection. No man could be more 
opposite to him than Michael Angelo, at once 
a painter, an architect, a sculptor, and a poet. 
He was one of those rare beings who came 
when he was wanted, and when the opportu- 
nity was suitable. He was brought up with 
every advantage under the patronage of Lo- 
renzo de Medici, when ancient literature and 
art were breaking out from their obscurity, 
when men’s minds were watching with eager- 
ness every discovery, and the art of printing 
had first developed itself. The Pope, Julius II., 
who was his great patron, was a man of strong 
mind, and both were independant, proud, and 
happy. They were good friends, but often 
quarrelled and soon made friends again. His 
pictures are figured as if he had no time to 
live, the marks of hurry and rapidity of 
execution being visible in all. Many of: his 
great productions were in the Sistine Chapel, 
but some of them contained the greatest errors 
of judgment, 
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THE PILE DE CINQ. MARS. 

Ong of the monuments, which is not only the 
most ornamental, but has occasioned the most 
speculation of any along the banks of the Loire, 
is the famous Pile de Saint-Mars, or de Cinq- 
Mars, abour four leagues from Tours. It isa 
quadrangular pyramid of 86 French feet, 
6 inches in height, and 12 feet 6 inches in 
breadth on each of its faces, at its summit, 
which is surmounted by five pillars 10 feet 
high, somewhat similar to those on mosques. 
That inthe centre has been destroyed by storm, 
but those at the four angles remain entire. It 
is a mass of brick, mortar, and cement, with- 
out staircase or opening, and what its destina- 
tion could have been will ever be a profound 
mystery. It is attributed to the Romans, 
but, like the round towers of Ireland, is in- 
volved in total darkness as to its origin, and, 
whether the Visigoths, or their predecessors 
built it, it iy impossible to decide. Of course 
it has given rise to endless disputes and con- 
jectures, which will probably continue to the 
end of time, or as long as this wonderful pile 
lasts, which there is every reason to suppose 
will be for ever, to judge by its strength and 
stability through ages. The unfortunate fa- 
vourite of Louis XIII., the Marquis de Cing- 
Mars, derived his title from the chateau near 
this spot, of which the ruins remain.— A Sum- 
mer among the Bocages and Vines. 


Fine Arts. 





DIORAMA. 

Wuat an influx of ideas burst on the imagi- 
nation whilst viewing the above beauteous 
representation of that most sanctified of all 
earthly spots—THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY 
AT BETHLEHEM—which we saw at the private 
view on Thursday, the 10th inst. It is a 
faithful representation, painted by M. Rénoux, 
from a sketch taken on the spot by Mr. D. 
Roberts last year, and displays all that con- 
summate skill in the various changes and con- 
trasts of light and shade, and brilliancy of ef- 
fect, the great characteristics of a Diorama, 
bringing before the eye of the beholder the 
chapel of the pag Sepulchre, with its ever- 
burning lamps in the shrine, and also in the 
recess, pointing out the place where the star 
rested. 

—“ And lo! the star which they saw in the east, 
went before them, till it came and stood over whee 
the young child was: wheu they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy: and when they were 
come iuto the house, they saw the young child with 
Mary, his mother, and fell down, aud worshipped him.” 

No description can give a just idea of the 
splendour of the magic transitions of light, as 
displayed in the bursting of the noon day’s sun 
to the softening “ religious light” emitted from 
the candles in the various niches. The paint- 
ing must be seen in order to feel the excite. 
ment that irresistibly pervades the mind on 
viewing this powerful and solemn scene—the 
very spot hallowed by being once the resting- 
place of the infant Saviour of Mankind. 
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PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURE. 
ITS SOILS AND IMPLEMENTS. 


[AGRICULTURE is, of all sciences, the most 
ancient, for the Almighty Father of all, en- 
joins it to Adam, upon the planting of the 
first Garden. Gloriously, but solitarily, did 
that primeval region spread out, fresh in 
beauty from its Maker’s hand ; but until from 
its virgin mould, the first man was com- 
pounded, there was no living creature “ to till 
the ground.” The gleaming marigolds, and 
stately-tall sunflowers of Eden, were by the 
first great gardener, cultured for pleasure ; 
while, it having been ordained that he should 
“eat of the herbs of the earth,” he heartily 
applied himself to the growth and cultivation 
of the herbaceous tribe, and the fruitage of 
the arborescent kingdom. Nor in later times, 
has a science been found, which tends more to 
bring men to civilization, or yield more pro- 
ductive or healthy employment to the largest 
portion of the population of the globe—that 
provides sustenance for the whole. In the 
subjoined paragraphs,* the early state of this 
science, is lucidly described.) 

Primitive Agriculture of Egypt.—Tillage, 

or cultivation of the soil for grain, and other 
articles of vegetable food, is supposed to have 
been first practised, in imitation of the effects 
produced by the sand and mud left by the in- 
undation of rivers. These take place, more or 
less, in every country, and their effects on the 
herbage, which spontaneously springs up among 
the deposited sand and mud, must, at a very 
early period, have excited the attention of 
the countryman. This hypothesis seems sup- 
ported by the traditions and natural circum- 
stances of Egypt—a country overflowed by a 
river—civilized from time immemorial, and so 
abundant in corn, as to be called the granary 
of the adjoining states. Overflowed, only for 
a certain time, and the waters rapidly de- 
clining, the ground, enriched by the mud, 
was soon dug, and in a state fit to receive seed. 
The process of cultivation, was in this coun- 
try, almost obvious and natural, for the ground 
being every year covered with mud brought 
by the Nile, and plants springing spontane- 
ously after its recess, must have given the 
hint, that nothing more was necessary than 
to scatter the seeds, and they would vegetate. 
Secondly, the ground was prepared by nature 
for receiving the seed, and required only stir- 
ring sufficient to cover it. From this pheno- 
menon, the surrounding nations learned two 
things ; first, that the ground before sowing 
should be prepared and cleared from plants ; 
and secondly, that the mixture of rich mould 
and sand would produce fertility. 

Soil of India richly favourable to Agri- 
culture.—Taking the whole of India, we find 
so varied a soil and climate, that there is lit- 

* Abridged and re-written, with additions, from a 
lecture delivered at the Mechavic’s Iustitution, Cal- 
cutta, by A. tae India Review, 
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tle doubt that every product of the world 
might, in some part or other, be cultivated ; 
and that under an improved and efficient sys- 
tem, so great is its fertility, and so vast its 
resources, that it might be made to supply 
the mother country with every culturable pro- 
duct, and render unnecessary, any imports 
from other nations. The intense heat and 
periodical rains in the plains, produce luxuri- 
ance of vegetation unknown elsewhere. In 
fact, the excess of luxuriance forms the chief 
embarrassment of the agriculturist, and seed 
is frequently seen, that had been sown one 
day, sprouting from the earth on the follow- 
ing ; and the light loomy soil of the plains, is 
well known to produce, almost spontaneously, 
the richest produce, at the expense of s0 ve 
small a portion of labour, as renders the culti- 
vator unwilling to improvements that may in- 
volve him in a greater degree of exertion than 
he now bestows, which is next to nothing: 
indeed, along the immediate banks of the 
rivers, no more labour is expended on the 
winter crop, than is required to cast the seed 
on the wet soil, where it is left to Providence, 
to bring forth the crop in due season. There, 
the sugar-cane, the indigo, the poppy, the mul- 
berry, the castor-tree, the palm, the cocoa-nut, 
and the cotton, all high in commercial estima- 
tion, are indigenous, and flourish abundantly. 
Progressive Improvement of the Primitive 
Implements.—Antiquarians are, for the most 
part, agreed that the first agricultural imple- 
ment must have been the bough of a tree, so 
growing in conjunction with another branch 
as to form a hook, with which the ground 
might be scratched to deposit the seed; such 
are to be found in the images of Osiris. 





This naturally led to the formation of the 
similarly shaped instrument of the pick-axe, 
very much resembling this :-— 





From this, the transition was very easy to the 
instrument known as the Etruscan plough, as 


depicted on a sculptured fragment in the Ko- 
man college, which, being subsequently shod 
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with iron, was, doubtless, the instrument with 
which the Israelites went down to fight the 
Philistines, as mentioned in the 13th and 14th 
chapters of the Ist Book of Samuel. This led 
also, there is no doubt, to the formation of the 
pickaxe, or mattock, and the hoe. That this 
became clumsy and unmanageable in a short 
time, is very evident, as also that it required 
much care in guiding, from the declaration of 
Jesus, to the man who expressed himself 
ready to follow him, but required to take leave 
first, of those in his house :—“ No man putting 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of God,”—the entire at- 
tention of the ploughman being absolutely 
requisite to direct its movements, even with 
safety to the guider, has frequently been known 
to cause the leg of a man to be caught by his 
plough, and the flesh torn, forming a ghastly 
wound of upwards of ten inches in length. 
Saron Agriculturists.—The only branch of 
the agricultural science pursued by the ruder 
Saxons, was pasturage and cattle, forming a 
medium of exchange, in lieu of money ; as, in 


| fact, was the case in most countries in the 


early ages, and some of the oldest coins are 
stamped with their figures ; whence the term 
pecunia, in Latin, for money, holds its deri- 
vation from pecus, cattle. In fact, the Saxons 
held the culture of the soil as ignoble, fit only 
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for women and slaves; but after they were 
fully established in the land, they resorted 
extensively to pasturage, as a pursuit, so much 
so, that Stowe affirms, “The English people 
might have been said to be graziers, rather 
than ploughmen, for almost three parts of the 
kingdom were set apart for cattle.” 

Saxon Implements.—Of their implements, 
we have various sketches among the ancient 
manuscripts in the British Museum. The 
plough, used with two bullocks, is very sim- 
ple, as appears by this sketch, taken from the 
Harleian Manuscripts :— 





But the Cotton Manuscript furnishes a very 
superior implement, in the shape of a wheeled 
plough, drawn by four oxen, and furnished 
with a coulter and share of iron, but this does 
not appear at all in common use, and was, 





most probably, as great a curiosity, as an 
English plough is here; and like it, required 
More oxen and many more hands, than the one 
ordinarily made use of. The ropes to attach 
the oxen, were made of twisted willow ; while 
the ploughman frequently carried with him, 
a ——.! or mallet, for breaking the clods of 
earth, 


[Such was this science, in its early and 
primitive condition ; since then, age by age, 
and day by day, has been signalised by fresh 


STARRY MANSIONS. 


Tae Stars !—habitations, it may be, of other 
classes of beings like ourselves—perhaps of 
angels—and perhaps of minds that have dwelt 
on, and quitted, earth, and are now coursing 
from star to star, as they advance in the 
power, or the wisdom, or the benevolence of 
their being. And is there anything of reality 
in this fond conjecture? Shall Ijrat some 
future day, sit with those whom I admire, 


improvements and discoveries, either in the 
fertilization of soils, or the perfecting of 
machineries. England, from being a rude, 
swampy, and uncultivated desert, as in the 
first periods of its history, has, by the pursuit 
of agriculture, been converted into a fruitful 
and luxuriant garden, while the vast steppes 
of Asia and Russia, and the broad uncultured 
prairies and savannahs of the Americas, have, 
by the same power, been transformed from 
barren solitudes, into regions of delight and 
abounding plenty.] 


and those whom I love, on that bright orb ? 
And may not attendant spirits there minister 
to our weaknesses and doubts, or the Deity 
himself condescend to more intimate commu- 
niont On which of these does Plato now 
repose? Where do the Cesars mourn their 
lost dominion? And he, the “ self-torturing 
sophist, wild Rousseau,” where has he found 
a refuge from “the wrack of this tough 
world t” 








DISCOVERY OF 
SILK AS AN ELECTRIC. 


No particular attention was paid to the elec- 
tric qualities of silk, nor were any experi- 
ments mude on it, as an electric, until the 
year 1759. Mr. Symmers’ notice was then 
attracted to the subject, by the following 
whimsical circumstance, which led him to the 
performance of many curious experiments. 
The result of these, he communicated to the 
Royal Society, by whom his paper was in- 
serted in the fifty-first volume of their “Trans- 
actions.” 

Mr. Symmer was in the habit of wearing, 
at the samo time, two pair of silk stockings ; 
the under pair white, and the upper black. 
If these were pulled off together, no sign of 
electricity appeared; but if the black stock- 
‘ings were pulled off from the white, a snap- 

ing or crackling was heard ; and when this 
Sappedid in the dark, sparks were plainly 
perceived between them. Thus incited, their 
philosophic wearer proceeded to make some 
further observations on the subject. He 
found, that by merely drawing his hand seve- 
ral times backwards and forwards over his 
leg, while the stockings were upon it, he pro- 
duced, in great perfection, the following ap- 
pearances. 

On the stockings being taken off separately, 
and held within a certain distance of each 
other, both appeared to be highly excited, the 
white one vitreously, the black one resinously.* 
While kept at a small distance from each 
other, they were so inflated, that they exhi- 
bited the entire shape of his leg; and if brought 
somewhat nearer, would immediately rush to- 
gether. The inflation gradually subsided as 
they thus approached, and their attraction of 
extraneous objects diminished, as their mu- 
tual attraction increased ; so that, when they 
actually met, they became flat, and adhered 
together like so many folds of silk. On being 
again separated, their electric powers did not 
seem to be at all impaired, and they continued 
for a considerable time to afford a repetition 
of these appearances. 

If the two white stockings were held in one 
hand, and the black ones in the other, they 
were thrown into a strange agitation, owing 
to the attraction exercised between those of 
different colours, and the repulsion between 
those of the same colour. This conflicting of 
attractions and repulsions caused the stock- 
ings to rush to each other from greater dis- 
tances than they would otherwise have done, 
and “afforded a very curious spectacle.” 

If the stockings were allowed to meet, they 
adhered together with considerable force. 
They required, at one time, a weight of twelve 
ounces for their separation ; and, on another 
occasion, when they were more highly electri- 
fied, they sustained, in a direction parallel to 
their surface, as much as seventeen ounces, 


® Vitreous and resinous electricity used to be termed 
positive aud negative. 
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which was twenty times the weight of the 


stockings. If one were placed within the 
other, it required a weight equal to twenty 
ounces to separate them, although half this 
sufficed for the purpose, if the stockings were 
applied to each other externally. 

The black stockings being newly dyed, and 
the white ones first washed, and then bleached 
by exposure to the vapour of sulphur, their 
mutual attraction was seen to be much in- 
creased. Under these circumstances, if one 
was placed within the other with their rough 
sides together, it required a force of three 
pounds, three ounces to separate them. 

With stockings of more substantial make, 
the cohesion was found to be still stronger, 
A white stocking of this description was placed 
within a black one of similar quality ; first, 
with the right side of one contiguous to the 
wrong side of the other, and afterwards with 
the two rough surfaces touching each other; 
in the first case, they raised nearly nine 
pounds; and in the second, the still more sur- 
prising weight of fifteen pounds, without se- 
parating their surfaces. The tufts and ends 
of silk which are generally found on the in- 
side of stockings considerably assisted towards 
the result of these experiments, which were 
not nearly so striking after these tufts were 
removed. 

In the course of his experiments, Mr. Sym- 
mer also discovered that black and white silk, 
when highly electrified, not only cohere to 
each other, but will also adhere to any broad 
and to any polished surfaces, even though 
these bodies should not be themselves electri- 
fied. Having, undesignedly, thrown a stock- 
ing out of his hand, it struck against the side 
of the apartment, and adhered to the paper- 
hangings. He repeated the experiment, and 
found that the stocking would continue its 
adhesion for nearly an hour. Placing a black 
and a white stocking against the wall in this 
manner, he applied the two others to them, 
which had previously been highly electrified; 
and putting the white to the black, and the 
black to the white, he carried them off from 
the wall, each of them hanging to that which 
had drawn it from its situation. When the 
stockings were applied to the smooth surface 
of a looking-glass, they adhered even mor 
tenaciously. 

This knowledge of the non-conducting power 
of silk, was quickly followed by the discovery 
of the same quality in many other substances, 
and thus, accidentally, was laid the foundation 
of many of the subsequent improvements in 
the science of electricity. 


TURKISH WIVES. 


THERE is a very general idea prevalent in this 
country, that the Turks have a plurality of 
wives, but such a custom has no existence it 
reality. It is true that the Koran allows the 
Sultan seven wives, and every other Mussul- 
man four; but there are few instances in Tur- 
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key at the present day, of Turks having more 
than one wife; and I was assured by a Bey, 
that, with the exception of the Sultan, and 
three or four of the wealthiest Pachas, there 
were not five Turks in Constantinople who had 
more than one wife. On one occasion I asked 
an old Effendi how many wives he had. He 
replied, “ One is all I can afford.” I said it 
would be almost as cheap to keep four in a 
house as one, and his answer was, “ Probably 
four English wives might live peaceably in one 
house, but Turkish wives must have separate 
houses; and a man must have as many esta- 
blishments as he has wives, for if they were 
to live in the same house, they would scratch 
one another’s eyes out.” I was, however, 
acquainted with one Effendi who, getting tired 
of his wife, sold her, and bought two black 
ones with the money he got for her.—Reid’s 
Turkeyand the Turks. 





ON STERNE’S TAKING SHELTER IN 
SAVOY. 


Srerne’s chapter of “ The Case of Delicacy,” 
when he was obliged, in passing through Sa- 
voy in his way to Turin, on a “ wet and tem- 
pestuous night,” to take shelter “ at a little 
decent kind of an inn by the road-side,” from 
the peasants having been all day at work in 
removing a fragment of a great stone which a 
cataract had rolled down from its summit, 
and blocked his road up, between St. Michel 
and Modane ; and where he took possession 
of his bedchamber, got a good fire, ordered 
supper, and thanked heaven that it was no 
worse. This chapter has charmed so many 
readers, that one naturally wishes to know 
where this little inn exactly is—Thomas 
Warton declared, that every hovel to which 
Shakspeare alluded, interested curiosity. I 
fear, however, that all remnants of this 
auberge are now lost, and I can therefore 
only state to my reader, the kind of country 
where it was unfortunately situated, and they 
will then judge of the satisfaction which Mr. 
Sterne must have felt, when he was luck 
enough, on this “ wet and tempestuous night,” 
to enter this little asylum, which has con- 
ferred an imperishable lustre on his sportive 
genius. 

A “ Voyago en Suisse et en Italie,” par 
V. D. M., 1800, thus endeavoured to have 
found it:* “ Aprés avoir passé le village de 


_® After having paseed the village of Breman, built 
in the most wretched part of the Canton, I traversed 
some leagues of country, which made an impression 
on me, difficult to efface; a wood of firs, piues, and 
larches, caused the shadow throwu down by the eleva- 
tel mountains, to become more sombre still. You 
Would have thought, on seeing these rocks, that they 
Were ready to hurl themselves into the depths of the 
precipice, A considerable noise, which neither dimi- 
uished nor increased, added further to the horror of the 
pee. There is a river which falls fiom rock to rock, 
you listen to it, contemplate it, are astonished, and 
faucy you are arrived at the moment when e great 
convulsion of nature is about to confuund the elements. 
A torrent which seems to fall from heaven interrupts 
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Breman, bati dans 1’endroit le plus triste du 
canton, on traverse plusieurs lieues de pays 
qui m’ont fait une impression difficile & 
s’effacer ; un bois de sapins, de pins, de me- 
léses ; rend l’ombre causée par l’elevation des 
montagnes plus épaise encore. On croirait en 
voyant les rochers, qu’ils vont rouler dans les 


fonds du précipice. Un bruit considerable, 
qui ne diminue ni n’augmente, ajoute encore 
& Vhorreur de ce séjour. C’est une riviére 
qui tombe de roches en roches. On écoute, 
on contemple, on est saisi, on croirait toucher 
au moment ot quelque grand convulsion de 
la nature va confondre les élémens. Un tor- 
rent qui parait tomber du ciel interrompt la 
route, et separe les deux montagnes. Elles 
sont réunies par un pont rustique qui trem- 
ble, un bruit que fait letorrent. Bois d’Una, 
séjour d’une mélancholique horreur! Val- 
lons de Modane et Saint Michel, vos torrens, 
vos précipices, vos rechers de toutes couleurs, 
seront long-tems graves dans ma mémoire | 
Nous cherchames en vain entre Saint Michel 
et Modane, la maison od Sterne termina son 
Voyage Sentimental, dans la société d’une 
Piémontaise, qu'un hasard heureux lui fit 
rencontrer.” This gentleman, whose name, I 
believe, is Musset, in a note, informs us, he 
had translated the whole of the Sentimental 
Journey, but delayed printing it, from the 
numerous editions, and sale of preceding 
translations. Whether he has ventured to 
publish it I know not. With respect to this 
“ Voyage en Suisse et en Italie,” every page 
is marked with interest. 
The “ Itineraire d’Italie,” 1806, thus states 
part of the road from Chamberi to Turin: 
Saint Jean de Maurienne, 

a St. Michel, 1 poste and 4. 

a St. André, 14. 

a Modane, 1}. 

a Villadorin, 1}. 

& Bramante, 1. 

& Lans-le-Bourg, 12. 


It does not give an alluring display of the 
scenery of this country. There are many vil- 
lages* “qui se trouve dans une situation 





your passage, and the two tai They 
are re-united by a rustic bridge which shakes at the 
sound made by the torreut. Forest of Una, abode of 
melancholy horror ! Vallies of Modane and St. Michel ! 
Ye torrents, precipices, aud many-coloured rocks, long 
will ye be graven on my memory! We sought in vain 
between St. Michel and Modane, the house where 
Sterne terminated his “ Sentimental Voyage,” in the 
society of a Piedmontese, which a happy chance made 
him meet with. 


* There are many villages which are frightfully 
situated. In the vicinity of the cascade, are to be per- 
ceived the remains of a dreadful earthquake, and of 
rocks which cover about two miles of ground, and give 
an idea of the horrible convulsion which this spot has 
witnessed. .... St. Jean de Maurieune is situated 
in the midst of the highest Alps. . .. In winter, and 
during the pressure of the snows, avalanches are much 
to be dreaded. The rontes most difficult to traverse, 
are the mountain St. Michel, the side of St. André, 
the forest of Bramante, and the mountain of Tremig- 
none. From St. André to Bramante, the highest tops 


of the Alps are to be seen. , 
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effrayante. Prés de la cascade, on voit les 
restes d’un écroulement terrible de terre, et 
de rochers qui couvrent environ deux miles 
de terrain, et donnent une idée de Vhorrible 
secousse que cet endroit dut éprouver..... 
St. Jean de Maurienne est situé au milieu des 
plus hautes Alpes. Dans l’hyver, et pendant 
la foule des nieges, les avalanches sont & 
craindre. Les passages les plus difficiles sont 
la montagne de St. Michel, la coté de St. 
André, les bois de Bramante, et la montagne 
de Tremignone. De St. André 4 Bramante, on 
voit les plus hautes cimes des Alpes.” 


Richard’s “ Guide des Voyageurs en Eu- 
rope,” 1824,thus describes this part of Savoy :* 
“ St. Jean de Maurienne, n’offre que de vi- 
laines maisons et de vilaines rues, mais les 
dehors en sont frais et rians. Le faubourg 
ou passe la route est assez agréablement bati, 
et l’on y trouve quelques auberges passables. 
De plus vastes tapis de niege frappent les re- 
gards du voyageur, qui se reproche insensi- 
blement de la région ow la nature a établi leur 
éternel empire. Presque 4 mi-chemin de St. 
Jean 4 St. Michel, ow traverse le village de 
St. Julien, dont les environs produisent un vin 
délicat et trés estimé dans la Savoie, sous le 
nom de vin de St. Julien. St. Michel, joli 
village. La route le traverse en deux haies 
de jolies maisons, dont plusieurs sont des 
auberges ; mais c’est surtout par son site qu’il 
plait aux voyageurs. Entouré d’une enceinte 
riante des vergers et de prairies, il semble 
sortir du milieu d'un bouquet de verdure.” 
. . ... Les vignes se montrent encore auprés 
de St. André, qu’on laisse 4 peu de distance 
sur la gauche, pour passer 4 Franco, hameau 
voisin, qui offre Ja resource d’une auberge. 
.... + Onarrive & Modane, bourg, avec une 
médiocre auberge. ..... Villasouders, et 
Bramante, deux chétifs hameux. Termignon, 
bourg qu’on trouve une lieue avant celui de 
Lans-le-Bourg. On vante la beauté des 
femmes. Lans-le-Bourg, est encore plus 


® St. Jean de Maurienne contains nothing but 
wretched houses, and wretched streets, but the country 
parts are fresh aud pleasing. The suburb thsongh 
which the route lies is nicely built, and iu it are to 
met some respectable inns. The vast tracks of snow 

uite - the 4 7) i who * ibly pp 1 

a region, where nature has established their eternal 
place. In my way from St. Jean to St. Michel, I tra- 
versed the village of St. Julien, whose envirous pro- 
duce a very delicate wive, very much esteemed in 
Savoy, under the name of the wine of St. Julien. St. 
Michel ig a charming village. The road to be tra- 
versed lies between two rows of pretty houses, many of 
which are auberges; but that which chiefly pleases 
travellers is its site. Surrounded by a beautiful enclo- 
sure of orchards and pastures, it seems to rise from the 
midst of a cluster of verdure. Vines show themselves 
yet, as far as St. André, which you leave at a little 
distance on the left, to pass to Franco, a neighbouring 
hamlet, which offers the resource—of an inn. You 
next arrive at Modena, a town, witha poor inn. Villa- 
souders, and Bramante, two wretched hamlets. Ter 
mignon, a town which is arrived at about a league 
before that of Lans-le-Bourgh. The beauty of its 
women is much vaunted. Lans-le-Bourgh, is yet more 
wretched, if possible, than Termignon. Both of them 
are very frightful places. 
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triste, s’il est possible, que Termignon. (» 
sont deux bien affroux séjours.” 

Mr. Downs, in his “ Letters on the Conti- 
nent,” 2 vols., 1832, says: “ Having passed 
the poor village of Ternighham, we reached 
Modane for breakfast ; a picturesque line of 
road beyond, follows the course of the Arque, 
St. Michel is an agreeable village, embowered 
now with foliage and verdure. In the day 
there was a hurricane, which threatened to 
overset the carriage.” Sterne, in a letter 
from Turin, Nov. 1765, says: “ I was eight 
days in passing the mountains of Savoy.” 
As thousands of travellers yearly, (nay 
monthly,) pass from Lyons and Geneva, 
through Savoy, to Turin, in their road to 
Rome, and other parts of Italy, perhaps the 
“ road-side” ubi Troja fuit may yet be dis- 
covered. Jackson, the “ enchanting har. 
monist of Exeter,” as Dr. Wolcot called him, 
thus writes: “Sterne was a prodigy. By 
daring to think for himself, and, what is 
more, daring to express his thoughts, he m- 
turally belongs to a different period of society 
than that in which he lived. An anonymous 
writer thus speaks of him : “ The airy visions 
of Mr. Sterne are sketched with a bold line 
of eccentricity. He colours his scenery with 
most expressive tints of glowing sensibility, 
and he disposes his drapery in all the alluring 
folds of a luxuriant fancy. His heart-touch- 
ing pages pronounce him to have possessed 
the magic talisman of sensibility ;°’ and Sir 
W. Scott says of him: “ In the power of 
approaching and touching the fine feelings of 
the heart, be has never been excelled, if, in- 
deed, he has ever been equalled.” S.F. 


PLAY-BILL OF PASTRY-WORK. 


Pray-BItts have, from time immemorial, is 
sued from the Caxtonian office of the printer, 
in solid black letter, and forming the techni 
cally termed “ broadside,” but there is much 
reason for doubting, whether on this side the 
sun, since the days of King Solomon, anything 
newer or more original than the following, 
has been started in that line. 

“An Italian comedian,” says a foreign jour 
nal, “is about to establish, in his theatre, a 
Bologna, a theatrical play-bill, remarkable 
for being as original as new, and which, a- 
cording to some opinions, promises sanguili 
success, 

“The inventor, reflecting that the spectators 
would be well pleased to drive away the e 
nui occasioned by the time between acts, with 
some knick-knack or delicacies, has detet- 
mined to make a play-bill, giving the pro 
gramme of the pieces, and, for this purpos, 
to make use of, instead of paper, a delicious 
paté, which, by a process of the pastry-cook’s 
art, should be capable of transforming i 
into a number of little pastry-leaves, on which 
are to be printed, the names of the best pieces, 
acts, and actors, not in ink, but in chocolat 
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juice. By these methods, the play-bill, after 
having served as a programme of the play, is, 
as may be seen, convertible, at last, into a 
confectionary treat of nice cake, shaped in the 
fashion of leaves. 


Pew Books. 


Stenography Remodelled. By J. Fancutt. 
[Sherwood.] mpcccxi. 


Tas stenographic system is based on a good 
lan, but should have been set out more lucidly 
practical purposes. Harding’s clever little 
short-hand book is a model that way, and pre- 
excellent for the clearness and simplicity of 
its examples. 

Mr. Fancutt’s emendations will be of much 
service to the practisers of the art, and are 
capable of being worked out to great advan- 
tage. His use of the quasi triple line, affords 
him a great variety of positions, and its power 
is much further enhanced by the grammatical 
re-triplications he further makes use of, as 
set forth at p. 21 :— 

“The most important thing to be understood in 
reference to this part of the subject, is the grammatical 
power of the line in its general application of the three 
positions ; whereby it is made to express :— 

First —the affirmative, negative, and interrogative; 

Second —the present, past, and future ; 

Third :—the nominative, possessive, and objective ; 

Fourth :—the noun, adjective, and verb.” 











At p. 80, exists a statistical morceau, de- 
monstrating the comparative frequency and 
reiteration of the consonants, in general speech 
and writing, whereby it is evident, that such 
letters as are most frequent of occurrence, 
should, by the framers of stenographical 
alphabets, be made of the very simplest 
marks : 


Comparative recurrence of the Consonants. 
B 1,000 C 2,000 D 2,000 F 2,000 
G 1,000 H 1,000 J 300 K_ 4500 
L 2,500 M 2,000 N 4,000 P 1,000 
Q 300 R 3,000 S 5,000 T 4,500 
V 500 W 1,000 X 200 Y 1,000 
Z 100 


Mr. Fancutt likewise adopts three very con- 
venient marks for figures of speech; and which 
being used as indicative signs thereof, are suffi- 
cient to recall to an intelligent mind the sub- 
_ of the illustration itself: they are 


First, metaphor, allegory, or comparison, is signified 
thus, —---. It should not often be used for simple 
and short metaphors unless they are very pointed and 
novel, but invariwbly for an allegory or comparison. 

Second, antithesis, — Comparison is founded 
on the resemblance, antithesis on the resemblance of 
two objects; contrast has always the effect to make 
each of the contrasted objects appear in the stronger 
ight white, for instance, never appears so bright as 

opposed to black, aud when both are viewed 
together, 
, Third, amplification or climax, ——— This figure 
is frequently used. The reasons or circumstances are 
by it made to rise out of each other, to ageend and 
aenmulate till their force appears irresistible, following 
each other by inseparable links. 
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If the sign suggest but the least idea to the memory, 
very little effort will be necessary to recall the illus- 
tration in detail to the mind. 

Mr. Fancutt has certainly endeavoured to 
imbue his art with a classicality it had not 
beforetime ; and he desires that the student 
should not regard it as a mere mechanical 
pursuit, but as one which is capable of invi- 
gorating his memory, and intellectualizing his 
mind. 


A Trip to North Wales. By John Parry. 
[London: Limbird. Chester: E. Parry.] 
To those of our readers who intend, in the 
invigorating months of September and Octo- 
ber, to luxuriate amidst the rich autumnal 
magic scenery of North Wales, they cannot 
do better than avail themselves of “ Parry’s 
Trip :” it will be found an entertaining and 
exhilarating Guide whilst perambulating those 
sublime and beauteous spots with which that 
favoured and romantic part of the Principality 
so pre-eminently abounds. It conducts the 
reader from London, explaining throughout 
the route, in the most pleasing and familiar 
manner, the various mountains, lakes, and 
rivers; with graphic descriptions of the castles, 
and every object worthy of attention. The 
various distances, names of principal hotels, 
conveyances, &c., &c., are appended. It isa 

perfect multum in parvo. 





The Servant Girl in London. [R. Hastings.] 
Amone the numerous Hand Books, Guides, 
and other similar works, daily emanating 
from the press, none gives fairer promise of 
being more generally useful, than “ The Ser- 
vant Girl in London:” it is addressed to 
young females on leaving their homes “ to go 
out to service ;” and, certainly, a more useful 
companion cannot well be placed in their 
hands ; for, like a faithful Mentor, it will 
guard them against the innumerable ills which 
strew the paths of the unsuspecting and de- 
fenceless servant girls in the Metropolis. 

This little work will prove a valuable pre- 
sent from parents to their daughters; and 
also from mistresses of families to their ser- 
vants. It is very neatly printed, and very 
cheap. 


QUEEN MARY’S FAIR HAND. 
QureN Mary’s first attempt to escape from 
the Castle of Lochleven with William Doug- 
las, failed through the carelessness of the 
queen herself. 

She had succeeded in leaving the castle in 
the disguise of a laundress, with whom she 
had'changed clothes, and when seated in the 
boat, which was pushing from the shore, she 
betrayed herself by lifting her hand to her 
head. 

The beauty and extreme whiteness of that 
hand discovered her at once, and she was car- 
ried back to her chamber in tears and bitter- 
ness of heart. 








BERZEWITCH. 


THE UPRIGHT ROBBER OF BOSNIA. 


It has been no unfrequent thing for men who 
started in life with fine principles, and se- 
verely just notions, to swerve, when stung by 
the vexations of the world, from the paths of 
that original rectitude, and plunge into a ca- 
reer hostile to all law; still, nevertheless, at 
times, sparks of their former nobility are 
struck out amid the darkness of their degra- 
dation, and the inward man triumphs over the 
victim which the world has made him. 

The famous Berzewitch was the chief of the 
Bosniac brigands. A young man named Yor- 
kich presented himself before him to be en- 
rolled in his band. 

Tnterrogated as to what were the guaran- 
tees of his bravery, ho answered that he had 
assassinated the father and the two brothers 
of a young damsel of Temeswar, whom they 
refused to give him in marriage, that her, 
being unwilling to follow him, he had stabbed, 
and then set fire to the house. 

“T see,” said Berzewitch, coldly, “ that you 
are brave, but your courage must still be 
tried by a proof, and for this purpose you must 
accompany one of my men to the top of the 
mountain.” He then addressed some words 
in an undertone to one of his faithful adhe- 
rents, who forthwith went with the young man 
to the mountain’s summit. 

Arrived at the peak of the great moun- 
tain, he shattered the culprit’s brains with 
his pistol. 

Berzewitch then wrote this billet to the 
judges of the tribunal at Temeswar. 

“ Yorkich, the assassin and incendiary, 
has been punished with death by my order. 
(Signed) “ Berzewircu, Captain of the 
free Bosniacs.” 

The carrier of the billet disappeared imme- 
diately after he had delivered it. 

Ever since, the chief of the brigands has 
been surnamed, “ The Grand Justiciar.” 





POISONING BY THE SWEET PEA.* 
(Lattyrus Odoratus.) 
BY M. PUEL, OF FIGEAC, 


Tue Lattyrus Odoratus, a leguminous plant, is 
very common in the south of France. Its 
beautiful colours and agreeable odour have 
acquired for it a place in our gardens. No 
one hitherto has recognised pernicious proper- 
tiesin it. The following fact, however, proves 
that it may occasion symptoms analogous to 
those caused by acro-narcotic vegetables. 

On the 20th of July, 1837, M. Puel was 
called in to a lady who exhibited every symp- 
tom of poisoning. In the absence of physi- 
cians he was obliged to render immediate 
assistance; and the following are the obser- 
vations which he made of the case:— 

The pulse was strong, and gave 120 pulsa- 
® Re-written from “ the Chemist,” No. 1x. 
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tions; the eyes sunken and the pupil much 
dilated; the tongue and lip became purple 
and swelled; the face very deeply coloured; 
the veins of the neck full and prominent, and 
the lower extremities cold. 

The husband of the lady, being interrogated 
as to what had caused this state, gave M. Puel 
the following information :— 

In the morning, at nine o’clock, Madame 
B—— had prepared and taken a cup of cho- 
colate; she went into the garden, where she 
gathered a bouquet of sweet-pea, which she 
put in her mouth. Soon after, she set out 
with her husband to return to their residence 
in the town. Half an hour after their depar- 
ture, she felt a pain in the throat, accompanied 
by excessive thirst; she attributed this to the 
extreme heat of the day, but it gradually in- 
creased to the end of their journey. She pre- 
sently could not articulate a word, and almost 
entirely lost the use of her senses. M. Pue 
was at this crisis called. He requested to be 
shown the bouquet which Madame B—— car- 
ried in her mouth during her walk; it was 
composed of ten branches of sweet-pea. The 
total weight was about 24 grammes; the lower 
part of these branches was chewed for a third 
of its length. M. Puel immediately attributed 
the symptoms which Madame B—— expe- 
rienced to the properties of this plant, and 
treated her case as he would one of poisoning 
by bella donna.* By this treatment, afters 
be pain and illness, Madame B—— revived. 

. Puel considers that the symptoms expe- 
rienced were the result of poisoning by an 
acro-narcotic vegetable—and produced, in all 
likelihood, by the sweet-pea. 

He endeavours to turn the attention of ex- 
perimentalists to the subject, that they may 
determine the true properties of the Lattyrus 
Odoratus. 





Arts anv Sciences. 
IRON EXPRESS COACH, FOR CROSSING 
SANDY DESERTS. 


THE want of a vehicle of this description has 
long been idered a desideratum by Euro- 
pean travellers, in their toilsome journeyings 
across the arid and scorching deserts of Egypt 
and Arabia. Hitherto the means of conveying 
travellers or merchandize over these extensive 
and barren sands has been by camels and dro- 
medaries, for wooden carriages of any con 
struction were utterly useless, as it was found 
impossible to discover any species of timber 
that could resist the intense heat of these dis- 
tricts, which soon splits and rends the best- 
seasoned timber. British ingenuity has, how- 

+ Atropa Belladonna. Deadly nightshade or dwale: 
it is also called sol 1 and solanum 
lethale. This plant has been long known as a strong 
poison of the narcotic kind, and the berries have fut 
nished many instances of their fatal effects, particu 
larly upon children that have been tempted to eat 
them. The activity of this plant depends on a prince 
ple sui generis, called atropia.— Hooper's Med. Dicts 
sub articulo, 
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ever, found out a mode of overcoming the dif- 
fieulty, by substituting iron for wood. A 
carriage has been constructed, under the 
direction of Mr. Waghorn, by Messrs. Theo- 
dore Jones and Co. of Spitalfields, the patent 
iron wheel manufacturers. This vehicle, 
which is calculated to hold six persons, their 
stores, water, &c., has not the smallest por- 
tion of wood in its construction. The frame- 
work, the wheels, shafts, flooring, benches, &c., 
are all of wrought iron bars, either flat or 
round, according to the purpose required, the 
bottom being open like a net-work, to allow the 
temperate air to come up freely, and drive out 
the hot air, as it generates, through the top 
valves. There are hair-cushions placed on 
the benches, which form seats quite as com- 
fortable as those of any other coach. The 
machine is hung on the centrical spring prin- 
ciple, which discharges the weight from the 
horse, and throws it on the wheels—this is 
another advantage in a hot country. It will 
thus afford, when brought fully into operation, 
asafe and comfortable conveyance for travel- 
lers, despatches, and the lighter articles of 
commerce, and is likely to be the means of 
opening extensively that easy intercourse be- 
tween Palestine, Persia, Arabia, and Egypt, 
which is greatly wanted, and would vastly 
extend the bounds of human knowledge, com- 
merce, and civilization. 


NEW MODE OF PROPELLING STEAM-VESSELS. 


A rew days since, the Lord Mayor, attended 
by several scientific gentlemen, made an ex- 
cursion on the river Thames, in the little 
steamer, Jane, to witness Mr. Taylor’s inven- 
tion for propelling stcam-vessels. The Jano 
has long been an object of admiration on ac- 
count of her diminutive size, being only a com- 
mon whaling-boat, to which Mr. Bloxland, 
fome months back, applied paddle-wheels, and 
in which he fixed a steam-engine of rather less 
than one-horse power. ‘These paddle-wheels, 
With their clumsy and unsightly appendages, 
the paddle-boxes, have been removed, so that 
the little boat is restored to her original form, 
excepting the addition of a figure-head and 
counter-stern; the propeller, which has in- 
creased her speed one third, the power re- 
maining the same, has been introduced, but 
the steam-engine has not been moved from its 
original position, a fact that proved to the ex- 
perimenters the entire applicability of the me- 
thod to every steam-vessel. His lordship took 
water from Southwark-bridge pier, and pro- 
ceeded some way up the river against tide, 
after which he proceeded to Blackwall, and 
then returned against the tide, which was 
Tunning strong all the time, and, on landing at 
Dyer’s-hall Wharf, the gentlemen expressed 
the strongest approbation of the genius of the 
inventor. Throughout the whole of the trip, 
the Jane performed admirably; she was under 
the most perfect control, and appeared to be 
steered much more easily than when encum- 
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bered with the paddle-wheels; she moved as 
if by magic, creating no swell in the water, 
and was not affected by the hubbub occasioned 
by the rapid transit of the large steamers. 


ERECTION OF A SAFETY BEACON 
SANDS. 
To Captain Bullock, of Her Majesty’s Steamer, 
Boxer, we are indebted for having succeeded 
in erecting a column about 40ft. above the 
level of the sea, having cleets and ropes at- 
tached to four of its sides, with holds for 
hands and feet. At the summit of the column 
is attached a gallery of hexagon form, made 
of trellis work, and capable of holding 20 per- 
sons at one time. Above the gallery, and in 
continuation of the column, is a flagstaff 10 ft. 
long, thus making the entire beacon 50 ft. in 
height. The sides of the gallery are so con- 
structed as to enable the persons in it to be 
covered in with sailcloth, which is reefed in 
and round it, and can be used at pleasure ; as 
also an awning to pass over it, which is fixed 
to the flagstaff; thus entirely protecting any 
unfortunate mariner who may seek shelter on 
the column from foul and tempestuous weather, 
A barrel of fresh water, together with a painted 
bag enclosing a flag of distress, is stationed 
on the gallery, and the words “ hoist the flag,” 
— in the languages of all nations on 
oards stationed round the inner part of the 
gallery, so that the foreigner as well as native 
seaman may be enabled to show a signal of 
distress, and obtain help from shore, which is 
about seven miles distant from the beacon. 
The means by which the beacon has been 
erected in so extraordinary a place as the 
Goodwin Sands, are as follow :—The founda- 
tion of the column is several feet below the 
surface of the sand, and is secured in the 
centre of a stout oak platform, extending 
from it on either side several yards. This is 
secured by upwards of two tons of pig-iron 
ballast being lashed toit. 1n addition to this, 
eight stout iron bars, each six feet long, are 
driven obliquely on each quarter of the column, 
and two also put at a distance of 12 ft. on 
each quarter, and chains attached to them, 
communicating with the upper part of the 
column and the gallery. The sands for three 
or four hours during the tides, are high and 
dry, and present a fine tract of level extending 
for several miles. 


ON GOODWIN 


CHINESE ASSOCIATIONS. 


“THE HEAVENLY FLOWER ASSOCIATION ” 


Is a name assumed by the Beggars’ Associa- 
tion in Canton. It issaid to consist of a thou- 
sand members. Eight dollars entrance money 
is required ; there are four head-men ; these 
have power to punish severely a member of 
the association who violates its rules. These 
beggars require and obtain certain gifts for 
good luck on all great domestic affairs, whether 
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mournful or joyful, whether at marriages and 
deaths, or births and funerals. Any street or 
neighbourhood can free itself from beggars by 
paying a certain sum to one of the head-men, 
who sticks up an order that none are to beg 
there for money; they are still allowed to 
beg for food. 


“HE WHITE BONE SOCIETY ” 


Is another of these associations. It is esta- 
blished to collect dead men’s bones, the budies 
of drowned persons, &c., to inter them; and 
is considered one of the most benevolent insti- 
tutions in Canton. 


Che Gatherer. 


Truth, Love, Justice, and Art, may be 
called the four Evangelists of the world. 

Exalted instance of high principle—Mr. 
Wesley tells of a person who, unknown to 
others, seeking no praise, and looking to no 
reward, but the applaudings of his own con- 
science, bought a pennyworth of parsnips 
weekly ; and on them, and them alone, with 
the water in which they were boiled, lived 
that he might save money to pay his debts ! 

The Northmen in America.—A very old 
large city, the buildings of which are of hewn 
stone, has been lately discovered in the vici- 
nity of Bahia. Professor Schuk, of the Society 
of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, in- 
fers, from the attached specimens of inscrip- 
tions, that the city was founded by the Scan- 
dinavians, during their residence in, or occu- 
pation of, the country. The signification of a 
figure, erected on an immense pillar, which 
stretches out its right arm and points with the 
forefinger to the north pole, uppears to be 
singularly remarkable. 

Self-praise.—Beware of counting up your 
own merits and advantages with complacency, 
and remember, that it was for counting the 
number of his people, that David was de- 
prived of them. 

The Montreal Gazette confirms the me- 
lancholy account of the death of Mr. Simpson, 
(one of the discoverers of the North-West 
Passage); he having destroyed himself in a 
paroxysm of despair. 

Broadstairs is a capital station for falling 
in love. I strongly advise all matrons with 
growing-up daughters, to go thither in pre- 
ference to Margate or Ramsgate. The double 
pier and steam-vessels in the former place, 
and the view of the Downs from the latter, 
occupy the mind too much ; there is no room 
for the tender passion. But at Broadstairs, 
after a young man and maiden have eaten 
their morning prawns, and taken their morn- 
ing yawns, they have nothing to do but to 
fall in love till eleven o’clock at night. There 





is no raffle at the libraries, and the Tract 
Society meetings only occur once a month.— 
Memoirs of James Smith. 





THE MIRROR. 


Metamorphoses of Cultivation.—It is be 
lieved that above 1,000 named varieties have 
been manufactured, within the last twenty. 
five years, out of the common pansy. 

Sharp pains and terrible nights form a con. 
stant codicil to the gout.—Letters of Horace 
Walpole. 

The downy seeds of plants seen floating 
about upon the wind in autumn, are no 
lighter than air, but have so much bulk and 
surface in proportion to their weight, thai 
the friction upon them of the passing air is 
greater than their weight, and carries then 
along. ’ ; 

Knowledge.—That which we do not know, 
is what gives value to all our knowledge, and 
interest to our studies. 

The Temple at Jerusalem was thrice built. 
First, by Solomon: secondly by Zerobabel: 
thirdly, by Herod. The ancient men were 
said to weep when they beheld the second, 
because its slory was so far short of Solomon's, 
Ezra. 3, 12. erod’s Temple was finished in 
eight years, and was set on fire by the soldien 
of Titus.— Josephus, lib. 6, cap. 6. 

The Dwarf in the Bayeux Tapestry— 
The dwarf in this tapestry has the name of 
TvRop placed above him, and seems to have 
been a dependant of Odo, Bishop of Bayeur, 
William the Conqueror’s brother.—Archao- 
logia, vol. 1, xix. 

The natives of Otaheite, though soft and 
gentle as children, were yet cannibals, ; 

Draining the Haerlem Lake.—M. Diets,s 
celebrated Dutch engineer, has invented 8 ma- 
chine which it is supposed will be adopted for 
this purpose, and by means of which he calea- 
lates that 100,000 cubic ells of water may be 
drained off daily. This ingenious person esti- 
mates the body of water contained in the 
Haerlem Sea at 770,000,000 of cubic feet, to 
empty which it would require ten of his m» 
chines of thirty horse power each, the quantity 
drained off by them daily being 1,000,000 of 
cubic feet, thus making the period required for 
its entire removal 800 days. 

Lusus Nature.—The wife of a private of 
the 60th rifles at Windsor, has a son 17 years 
old, standing only 2ft. 6in. high. When bom 
he had a twin brother, who died shortly after 
its birth; and, singular to relate, hoth bor 
with tails; the one still living underwent 4 
surgical operation, and the appendage waste 
moved.—Reading Mercury. 

The King of Prussia has written an auto 
graph letter to the poet Tieck, granting him 
an annual pension of 4000 thalers, or 5604. 

Unhappiness.—It is hard for an elevated 
spirit to be happy. Those who are bom 
among mountains, pine away with longing 
when condemned to dwell in valleys. 
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